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RSI ewes numerable stars; and the moon moves so peace- | tract, to paste it together, and to read it by turns. ~ 
NARRATIVE. fully along the sky, that it almost makes us long | It is true, that by pasting the scraps against the 
SSS SS SS SE | to be gliding with it through the tranquil heavens, | pasteboard they hid half of the tract, but then it 
From the London Chits’s Companion. | Now none of you are too young to notice these | was composed of short sentences not necessarily 

THE VILLAGE, things. Ifyou have eyes to see the sun, moon, | connected together; and I have no doubt, that 

It is thought by many persons that there are | and stars, and the glories of creation, you have | the trouble they had, will give it such a value in 
so few events occur ina village, and that one) hearts which ought to be grateful for them. To | their. eyes, that they will read with double ad- 
day passes so much like another, that there is the youngest children, I would say, if you love vantage the part they have preserved. I could 
nothing worth recording. Now I have always, God and his Son Jesus Christ, the whole of the | have given them another tract of the same sort, 
been of a different opinion; and am quite dis-* beautiful creation around you was made for your / but then it would not have been valued half so 
posed to think, that wherever we are, and in, benefit. God has bestowed, it is true, many gifts | much as that which had been put together by their 
whatever manner we may be occupied, there! onthe great, rich, and the wise; but it is to those |own hands. I left them with the pasted tract 
are always circumstances taking place around! who serve him that he is especially gracious. | between them. They were delighted, and I was 
us from which we may derive instruction and’ He shows mercy unto thousands of them that love , delighted too; nor shall I forget to call on a fu- 





advantage. Itis true, that on account of my ) him and keep his commandments. | ture day to inquire what they have learned from 
weakly constitution, I have not been accustomed The trees in beauty that around us rise, ,it. They promised that they would learn some of 
to labor through the day, and that reading has | The fruits and flowerets with a thousand dyes; , the sentences, and the hymn at the end; and I 
disposed me to reflection, so that I cannot judge, The sun, the moon—so glorious to the view— expect to hear them said without a mistake. 


so well of the mind of another asI can of my} ___ With all the stars of heaven, were made for you. He, who in his providence directed this tract 
own; but, sure I am, that if I do not get some | When we think that the world we now live in will | to fall into the hands of John Taylor’s children, 
advantage every day of my life from the circum- be destroyed, that the heavens will pass away, | can, by the influence of his Holy Spirit, not only 
stances taking place about me, it is my own fault. | and that the earth will be consumed for the sin 'make it a blessing to them, but draw also the 
There is much in encouraging habits of observa- | of man, we might be cast down; but God has } wandering feet of Humphrey Slater to walk in 
tion; for while one person will see the ant which ; kindly told us in his holy word thet there shall | his ways, and delight in the law of the Lord! O. 
runs across his pathway, another will pass by an | be a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwel- | ea 








a 
oak tree without noticing it at all. | leth righteousness. That God so loved the world | MORALITY. 
I have often been struck with the great variety that he gave his only begotten Son to die upon the ( —————————— 


with which it has pleased the Father of mercies cross for our sins. So that when this world shall; BEWARE OF A DRUNKEN HUSBAND! 
toadorn the beautiful world we inhabit, and I| be consumed, if we have fled to him for refuge,’ Qh! how many such heart rending scenes have 
love to point it out to young people. ‘The, and lived 7 life of faith in the Redeemer, we shall | I been compelled to witness! I will relate one, 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the | ag ae ina brighter world, and be with the particulars of which will long be impressed up- 
world, and they that dwell therein. “The the Lamb forever. |onmy memory. The husband and wife were both 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma-| | I hardly know when I have been more pleased ‘the playmates of my youth. He was once rich 
ment showeth his handywork.” }than I was yesterday. I had just received a} ce . Revo 
y ‘ , { : J © ® and respectable—she virtuous and happy. He be- 
New seasons and new scenes are continually | bundle of new tracts, so I put some of them into | came reduced by drunkenness, to the lowest de- 
presented to our eyes. Think of the spring , my pocket, that I might lend or give them away, | gree of poverty and degradation, and his wife 
mornings, when every thing in nature seems to as it might be advisable. In stepping into the cot- jwas, of course, brought to an extreme state of 
burst out into new life and energy; when a thou- | tage of John Taylor, I found his two little boys, weudbadiens. I was called to make her a profes- 
sand fragrant flowerets, of all the colors of the | Richard and Benjamin, very busy in pasting bits | sional visit, and found the husband stupid upon 
rainbow, are opening to the day, and ten thou- | of printed paperon pasteboard. John Taylor isa | the floor, surrounded by all the disgusting accom- 
sand happy insects are on the wing; when bird | very industrious man, who works as a journeyman | paniments of a drunkard. The poor woman lay 
and beast have new energy; and when the | Carpenter; and he brings up his two children, as | shivering under a few tattered remnants of bed- 
command of the Almighty appears to go forth | every man ought to do, in the fear of the Lord. | ding; and as I gazed upon her emaciated form, 
amid living creatures, ‘‘ Let every thing that hath | John tells his children, that every thing is so un-) 7 could not refrain from weeping like a child over 
breath praise the Lord.” certain in this world, that they cannot do better the innocent victim. A few years since, so lovely, 
Think of the rejoicing summer, when the | than try to get a good footing in the next; and, | 


: >! go cheerful, so happy; and now, so wretched. 
heavens and the earth are decked with sun-| to speak the truth, there are not two better boys | he contrast was too much. I remember well 


beams, and a general jubilee is enjoyed. Call to | in the Sunday School than they are. Well, as I | when her fond parents gave her away to the man 
mind the abundance of autumn, and the feast of | said, the children were very busy; one was un- of her choice: and I oan still, as it were, see her 
fruits to which we are bidden. And forget not | tieing a string which was twisted round ex! pie- rich blue eye moistened with the sacred tear of 
winter, when, to vary the seasons, to purify and | Ces of printed paper; the other was laying the | affection, as she fondly gazed upon the idol of her 
prepare the earth for the coming year, God is | bits of paper smooth, and pasting them on a piece | heart. That senseless degraded being is all that 
pleased to cover it with a mantle of ice and snow. | of pasteboard. I perceived that it was a kite’s: is left of him—and that pale and grief-worn form 
“He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth the | tail which they were untwisting; and on a little | ;. 33) that now remains of her. I remember, too, 
hoar frost like ashes; he casteth forth his ice like | inquiry, I soon found out that it was the very | the beauty and neatness of their first dwelling, 
morsels; who can stand before his cold?”’ | kite’s tail that Humphrey Slater had made of one with all its tasteful decorations, Jt was a ‘eth 

No wonder that the Psalmist, when surveying of the tracts which had been dropped by the | 


dise, of which she was the guardian angel. 
the works of God, and admiring the dealings of | stranger who passed through the village. It has ; een Ss Sees eee 8 8 


4 ; ‘ ‘It was a pleasant sight, to see the husband and 
the Almighty with the children of men; no won- | been said, that a kind act done with a proper mo- | Wit, on a summer evening, seated together on 
der that he should burst out into the exclamations | tive, is never done altogether in vain; and surely : 
of the 148th Psalm. Children, you are not too | in this instance the saying proved to betrue. One 
young, fathers and mothers, you are not too old, | would have thought, that when the tract left by jess) Their house is now a wretched hovel—and 
to praise the Lord for his goodness, ‘and the | the stranger had been torn up into fragments, and | heir happiness, the bitterest dregs ever drained 
Redeemer of mankind for his grace. ‘‘ Both | tied to a kite, when it had mounted up into the | fom the cup of human misery. They were hospi- 
young men and maidens, old men and children, | air amid the whistling winds, that there would have | table—how could they be otherwise? They were 
let them praise: the name of the Lord, for his | been an endto it; but no! it pleased God to di- | happy: and their kindly feelings could not but ex- 
name alone is excellent; his glory is above the | rect it into other hands, ‘‘ His ways are not a8 | tend to those ardund them—their well replenished 
earth and heaven.” | our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts.” | .:qehoard was free to all their friends,and how could 

On one day the sun rises with a clear blue sky | The tail of the kite was caught by the branch of | so happy a man refuse to partake of the exhilira~ 
around it; on another, it has to win its way |atree, so that it hung for some days swinging | jin. beverage which he so freely urged upon oth- 
through a number of beautiful clouds. Sometimes idly aboutin the breeze. Then it fellinto a bush; | eeu? He did partake; and now—look at him! 
the air is still, and the topmost leaf on the highest | and at last dropped down into a narrow lane | ff. was ‘‘ his own master, and knew how to gov- 
tree is not seen to move; at other times the winds | where John Taylor’s children found It. Richard | gy himself!’ He saw no danger; but took the 
are abroad, and every branch is waving to and | caught hold of one end, and Benjamin of the viper to his bosom, and it stung him—and the ac- 
froin the air. Some nights are dark, or hung | other, and as they’could not decide which saw it | gyrsed sting poisoned the fountain of all the finer 


With mists, while others are lighted up with in- first, they agreed, when they perceived it to be a feelings off bis nature. Now he lies there an aw- 


itheir piazza, enjoying sweet communion with 
each other, and revelling in unmitigated happi- 
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ful warning to all mankind to beware of the first | 


indulgence! 
ings of his manly heart? 


sublimated affection which he once bore for his | tracts of land. 


lovely wife? Where the strength and beauty of 
his once energetic frame? And where his own) 
self-respect, which elevated him above the thought | 
of an act of meanness? Ask that demon which | 
now broods over him with breath more poisonous | 


than the Bohon Upas, and he will grin in horrid ; 
exultation over his victim, and point significantly | 


to the empty bottle at his side. 


The disease of the unfortunate female was pro-| 
She \ 


informed me that she had tasted nothing that day, | 


duced by grief and want of nourishment. 


and that her child had been taken from her the 
day before, by a kind neighbor, to preserve its 
wretched life—and then she wept, and sobbed 
forth a prayer! and what was it, my friends? She 
invoked the blessing of heaven upon her child, 
and prayed in agony for her husband. Yes! she 


prayed for him, who but yesterday snatched from | 


herself and their child the last morsel of food, and 
sold it for Rum! 
Oh! young ladies, beware of a drunken hus- 


Where now are all the noble feel-| was a keeper of sheep. Even at the present day, 
Where that strong and sheep are numerous in the east and occupy large 


‘time, when he went out to visit his brethren? 





Pupil. They are a very ancient people. Abel voor as a token of his father’s peculiar affec. 
tion: 

Pupil. A coat of diverse colors. 

Teacher. Yes, made of pieces of cloth differ- 
ently colored. Similar perhaps to the toga* worn 
by the Roman youth; which was white and strj- 
ped or fringed with purple. 

Pupil. Was there any red about it? 

Teacher. Perhaps so, though we cannot ascer- 
tain with certainty what the diverse colors were, 
Teacher. A part of the servants, it is said, Pupil. I have a little cousin, who when about 
carry only a staff and a bag to contain food, &c. | three or four years old, used to ask his mother to 
Such a staff and bag as David carried when he tell the story about Joseph and his little red coat, 
went out to fight Goliah the Philistine. What| Teacher. How were Joseph’s brethren affect- 
report did Joseph bring his father from time to ed towards him, after he had received this present? 

Pupil. They hated him and would not speak 
peaceably unto him 


The shepherds with their flocks 
wander about without any fixed habitation, and 
despise all Jabour, but that of tending their flocks. 
The masters of the fiock gb armed and spend 
much of their time in hunting; while their ser- 
vants, who are armed also, watch the flock in or- 
der to keep off wild beasts and robbers. 





Pupil. An evil report. 

Teacher. Yes, he told their father what wick- Teacher. That is, they would not speak to 
ed lives they lived. Some think that Joseph told | him in a friendly manner, scarcely give hima 
of their unkind treatment towards him, or of their | civil answer and perhaps sometimes would not 
undutiful reflections made upon their father for | speak to him at all, when he saluted them. The 
loving Joseph more than themselves. Others | eastern mode of salutation when persons meet, is 
have supposed that it was a report of their quar-j ‘‘ peace be to thee,” which answers to our “ how 
relling and contentious way of living. Are not; do you do, Xe.” Not to reply to such a saluta- 
children often inclined to do things out of the) tion, when accosted, is a mark of hostility amon 





band. For no language can describe the sorrows sight of their parents, which they would not dare | the Arabs and Turks. What occurred to increase 
of his wife. Her days are spent in bitter toil, |to do in their presence? i the hatred of Joseph’s brethren towards him? 
and all night long she weeps in unutterable an-| Pupil. They are. ’ Pupil. His dreams. 

guish. She shuns the sight of her former com- Teacher. Can you give any instances? | Teacher. Give a brief account of them. 
panions; for the remembrance of the past embit- Pupil. I recollect one. Pupil. Joseph dreamed that as his brethrep 


ters her sorrows. Her heart has sickened with-| Teacher. We shall be pleased to hear it, if it| 
in her, and grief and famine have wasted away illustrates our question. 
her frame. Ali her proud hopes have passed! Pupil. My mother once gave me some money, | 
away like a dream—and who can give her com-| which I carried to a store and spent tor a quantity | 
fort? The fondest affections of her heart are|of powder, I then went out into the field and 
blighted, and she has no hope but in the grave. laid a little of it on a rock and applied a torch to 
Oh, young ladies ! if it was the last word I ever|it. Immediately it flashed, and caught the pow-| 
expected to say to you, I would repeat—Beware | der in the paper, which I held in my hand, and | 
OF A DRUNKEN Huspann! [Dr Scott’s Address. | blew up the whole. It burnt my hand and coat, 
_ ewees and blacked my buttons. I then cleared for the | 
house, and asked my brother to provide me water | 
—<—= == |to wash; for I did not like to have mother know 
Written for the Youth's Companion. | i+ But she found it out, and because I told her 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH, | frankly that I had been playing with powder, and 
Conversation between a Teacher and a Class of Boys | acknowledged my fault, she forgave me, and let 
from 11 to 14 years of age, in a Sabbath School,!me go without further punishment than what I 
in a country town in Massachusetts. had s tued @ h d 
‘ | had received from the powder. 

Teacher. The history of Joseph commences Teacher. Very well, this is an appropriate 


with the 37th chapter of Genesis. It is a very’ jjJustration ofthe fact, that children will sometimes 
interesting and useful history. A writer who has | take great liberties, when they are not immedi- 


devoted many years to the study of the Scriptures, | ately under the eye of their parents. But this is 
says: ‘It is one of the most simple, natural, | not right. Let it be remembered that if parents 
affecting and well told narratives ever published. | do not see, God sees all that children do. But 
It never fails of producing its intended effect on | let us return to our story from which we have wan- 
the mind of the careful reader.” I hope, my | gered a little. 

dear 4 etree so er and car rane €X-| Pupil. Did Joseph make an evil report because 
amine it, as suitably to affect both our understand-| je delichted to carry bad news and to ha : 
ings and our hearts. In what land did Tacob | 8 y o have his 
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dwell? brethren reproved? 
”? jl In th : Teacher. I think not, for any such reason; 
wpe. hi me land where his father was @/ but because he was grieved at their wicked con- 
stranger, which was Canaan. Bic : | duct, and wished them to do better. He hoped 
— By what other name is it sometimes that a father’s reproof, might influence them to 
Comeet ‘ |\reform. Why did Jacob love Joseph more than 

Pupil. Palestine or the Holy land. | all his children? 

_ Where is the land of Canaan situa-| Pupil. Because he was the son of his old age 
ted: | Te Does this me ras born 
Pupil. It lies west of the river Jordan, and! ; —- en PEE, SNP Dee Toe Seve 


eet : and! in Jacob’s old age? 
extends from this river to the Mediterranean Sea. | ie 


a “ : Pupil. I understood it so. 
_ Teacher. The Holy land includes also a por-| cles. Let us examine a little. Zebulon 
—" country east of the river Jordan, does it) ang Benjamin, too, were the sons of his old age. 


ly . 
Pupil. It does. Zebulon about the same age as Joseph, and Ben- 











; jamin 15 years younger. Jacob then, must have 
Teacher. What was the particular plz ry : 7 ae ‘ ewe ve | 
Jacob's aiid’ I place of joved Zebulon as much as Joseph, and Benjamin | 


Pupil. Hebron. In verse 14th of this ehepolaen more. _It appears, therefore, that Jacob | 


: did not love Joseph most merely becaus | 
eH i = a sent —_ out of pear 2 | born in his old i. One coin, A me ee 
° ebron, when he went to Shechem to seek his! mate 7 ‘ ee ad 

cause he was the son of Rachel, the wile w hom } 


brethren. 
Jacob loved most. It appears, too, that Joseph} 
Teacher. We may conclude, then,that Hebron | tarried at home most of the time with the old a: | 


was Jacob’s place of residence. It is about 20 while the rest of his sons were abroad watching | 


miles south of Jerusalem, or a little west of south : 
eager’ ‘| the flocks. “d 
hat was the occupation of Joseph’s brethren? ee, ee penne eee bivn, ae 





n tionate and obedient to his father than the rest. | 
— They were shepherds or keepers of| I¢ this was the fact, the old man had good reason | 

, , for loving him most. Affeotionate and dutiful | 
a apt Give some account of the shepherds children deserve more affection from their parents 


than the disobedient. What present did Joseph 


were binding sheaves together in the field, his 
sheaf stood upright, while theirs fell prostrate 
before it, as if they had been doing obeisance. 
At another time he fancied that the sun, moon and 
eleven stars paid him homage. 

Teacher. This increased their envy and in- 
dignation, because it seemed to be a prediction 
of his future exaltation over them. Nor was his 
father pleased with his dreams; though he laid 
them up in his memory as rather remarkable. 
Did they ever bow down to Joseph, as his dreams 
seemed to predict? 

Pupil. They did, when they went down into 
Egypt to buy corn. 

Teacher. Where did Joseph’s brethren feed 
their flocks? 

Pupil. At Shechem. 

Teacher. Shechem lies about 30 miles north 
of Jerusalem. [To find the distance between two 
places on your map,measure the distance between 
the two places and apply that measure to the scale 
of miles which is placed at one corner of the map.] 
What was Joseph’s reply, when his father said, 
**come and I will send thee unto them.” 

Pupil. Here am I. 

Teacher. What did he mean by that? 

- Pupil. Iam ready to go, father, at your bid- 
ing. 

Teacher. Are not dutiful children always 
ready to obey their parents? 

Pupil. They are. 

Teacher. What do bad one’s often say, when 
bid to do a thing? 

Pupil. ‘1 don’t want to.” 

Teacher. And what if compelled to do it? 

Pupil. They move with great reluctance. 

Teacher. How much better and _pleasanter 
it must be, always to say as Joseph did, ‘‘here 
am I,” all ready. What was Joseph’s errand? 


Pupil. To see if it was well with his brethren 
and the flocks. 

Teacher. From what place did he set out! 

Pupil From the valley of Hebron, (verse 14, 
chap. 37.) 

Teacher. Where is that situated? 

Pupil. Nearly south of Jerusalem, about 20 
miles distant. 

Teacher. How long was Joseph’s journey. 


then, if we are nearly correct in our calculations’ 
Pupil. From Hebron to Jerusalem 20 miles, 
and from Jerusalem to Shechem 30 miles, makes 
a journey of 50 miles 
Teacher. A long journey for a lad of 17 to 
make on foot and alone through a land of wild 
beasts. No wonder if the old man should be 


* The Roman Toga was a sort of gown. 
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concerned for his safety. Did he find his breth- 
ren at Shechem? 

Pupil. He did not. 

Teacher. Where then? 

Pupil. At Dothan, as a stranger whom he met 
directed him. 


Teacher. Where is Dothan situated? 


Pupil. About 18 miles north of Shechem, ac-! ting story for the present. If we have opportunity 


| 


cording to the map. 

Teacher. This then added to the distance 
from the vale of Hebron to Jerusalem would 
make Joseph’s whole journey 68 miles. This 
may not be very accurate, as our means of calcu- 
lation are not very good. It was probably not 
far from that distance. What did they do, when 
they saw Joseph coming afar off. 


Pupil. They conspired against him to kill him. 
Teacher. What is meant by conspired? 
Pupil. That they laid a plot, or took counsel | 


together how they might kill him, and not be de-| 
rected by their father. 


Teacher. What was proposed to be done with | , 
him? 
Pupil. To slay him, and cast him into a pit 





and tell their father that an evil beast had de-; 
voured him. 

Teacher. | 

Pupil. A deep hole dug in the earth, to hold | 
rain water for the flocks, in regions where there 
are no springs or rivers, 

Teacher. In those tracts which shepherds 
frequently occupied as their pasture, they used | 
to dig wells, and pits, and cisterns, which they | 
covered with large flat stones and sand, except at | 
asmall opening. When they left them they were | 
covered entire; so that other shepherds and trav- | 
elers might not discover them and steal away the | 
water. These subterraneous vaults are said! 
sometimes to occupy an acre inextent. It some-| 
times happens that these cisterns or pits are dis- | 
covered and the water plundered by strangers; | 
in consequence of which the flock of the owner is | 
exposed to destruction. These cisterns or pits | 
when empty were often used as prisons, as in the | 
case of Joseph. Which of the brothers wished 
tosave Joseph’s life and return him safe to his 
father ? 

Pupil. Reuben, the eldest. 

Teacher. Joseph approaches, unsuspecting 
what was about to happen to him. As soon as 


What kind of a place is a pit? | 





ting him out of the way as soon as possible. 
Judas sold our Saviour for thirty pieces of silver, 
one third more than the price of Joseph. What 
became of Joseph? 
Pupil. He was carried into Egypt and sold 
to Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh king of Egypt. 
Teacher. Here we must suspend this interes- 


went home, and resolved upon a speedy removal, 
lest he should have his house pulled about his 
ears,and be buried or killed by the laborer. He 
also warned his neighbors of their danger,but they 
laughed at his croakings. Having changed his 
dwelling, he went every day to renew his warn- 
ings; and as the laborer had actually begun to 
remove the hedge, he thought they would be more 
successful. He was, however only treated in the 
same way, and for all his kind persuasions he re- 
ceived the most insulting answers. ‘‘ You need 
not mind us,”’ said his late neighbors; ‘‘ be done 
with your croaking; leave us alone; we know how 
to take care of ourselves as well as you do. It 
will be quite time enough when the danger comes 
nearer to run away.”’ Still he was anxious to save 
them, and seeing they were on the very verge of 
ruin, he once more told them, that if they delayed 
any longer it would be too late. ‘‘ Well, we shalt 
now leave to-morrow,”’ said the frogs. On the 
morrow their friend went again to see if they were 
safe, but the pick-axe had struck upon their dwel- 
ling, and killed and maimed the whole. 

Let us never put off till to morrow what ought 
to be done to-day. 

Many ridicule those who warn them to be pre- 
pared against the approaches of death; and while 
they are saying that to-morrow will be time enough 


to think of it, the danger overtakes them. 
(London Teacher's Offering. 


to take it up again, remember that we lett Joseph 
in Egypt. W. 
| NATURAL HISTORY. _ 











THE EAGLE. 

The Eagle is one of the largest of the feathered race. 
In strength, rapacity, and rapidity of flight, it exceeds 
nearly all, but the Condor. Itis often of a brown col- 
or, but there are those of other colors. Its great de- 
mand for prey, renders it a solitary bird. An eagle 
will carry off a goose, a turkey, a lab, or a fawn, and 
he often destroys them merely for the sake of their 
blood. His sight is so keen, that he perceives a fish at 
the bottom of a river or Jake. Another remarkable 
property of the eagle is, the renewal of his wonderful 
strength every ten years. : a ere fi 

Beyond every creature, the eagle has power to gaze | , An old fly meeting a young one, on a nne morn~- 
upon the sun. When heated in its flight to the highest ng in autumn, warned him against going into any 
degree, it plunges into the water. Most eagles build | garden or field, as the spiders ha! worked webs 
their nests on very high trees. 'To compel their young | among the trees te catch their prey, and he would, 
ones to fly they are carried out of the nest and dropt; but | without doubt, be killed and eaten by them. 


if tree they are taken on the back of the —, The young fly heard the advice of the old one 
r. Audubon, the naturalist, discovered a new kind | « , + 4 : ; 
of eagle, which he called the Washington Eagle; said | but did not take it; for he ventured to the near- 


to be the largest of therace. He first met with it while | @St garden, where he thought he could buz de- 
on a trading voyage on the upper Mississippi. He saw lightfully about the arbor; but in his way thither 
it flying very high in the air, and from the account of a he dashed into a large web, where he was caught. 
Canadian, was convinced it was one which had not The old spider watched him slyly from the centre 
been described. of his web, and delighted himself in hearing his 


Several years afterward, while collecting cray-fish, | cries and distress. At length he dashed down up- 
near Green river, in Kentucky, he found eagles’ nests | 


on shelves of rocks,and from this and other circumstan- | on him, gee in his fangs and ap a ye 
ces he was led to believe that the owners were of the}, Alas! said the poor fly, as he was fast dy- 
new species. He accordingly waited two hours, till | Mg, “an old friend told me of my danger, but I 
one of the old birds came to bring some food. This | did not mind his advice.”-—‘‘ That was thy fault 


was announced by a loud hissing of the young ones, | and not mine,” said the spider; and then swak 





THE FLIES AND THE SPIDER. 





he comes up to his brethren, they begin to put 


who crept to the edge of a rock, to receive a fish that | 
their cruel plot into execution. What did they 


was brought them. Mr, Audubén kept concealed for 


do first ? a time, and watched them; but soon the other parent 
. . : coming with a fish, discovered the spy, and gave a 
Pin il. They stripped off his coat of many loud ‘scream, Both of them then hovered over him, 
Te a Probably tore it from his back in a high in the air, and kept up a sort of growling cry, till 


he went away. 

When he returned a day or two after, intending to 
climb the cliff and seize the young ones, he found 
that the birds had been too quick for him, and the 
whole family had retreated. 

It was not till two years after, that he saw another of 
these birds. Being near the village of Henderson, one 
day, with his double barrel gun, he saw one of them 
rise from an enclosure, where some animals had been 
slaughtered, and alight upon a tree. There the eagle 
sat and looked at him calmly and fearlessly, till he fir- 
ed and it fell dead. 

It was of a prodigious size, and might well be called 
the Washington eagle. Its length was three feet and 
seven inches, and it measured, from tip to tip of its 
wings, more than ten feet. 


very rude manner, while Joseph begged for his 
life with loud cries and tears. (See Genesis 42: 
+1.) He would have gladly lost his coat if he 
could have escaped their cruel hands. ll their 
fraternal feelings were buried up in their envy 
and hatred towards him. What did they then do 
with him? 

Pupil. Cast him into a pit where he must soon 
die of cold and hunger, if not taken out. 

Teacher. What did they then do? 

Pupil. They sat down to eat bread. 

Teacher. Their cruelty to Joseph did not 
appear to take away their appetite at all. This 
shows that their hearts had become very hard to- | 





: ; ; é | Itis thought by many that the reason why this eagle 
wards him. Did they leave him to die there? | like the Condor, lays its eggs on the naked rock, is, 
Pupil. They did not, but soon drew him out | hecause the great sweep of its wings, makes it difficult 


and sold him to a company or caravan of Ishma-/ for it to enter the woods. This may or may not be 
elites journeying to Egypt. | the true reasen. ' 

Teacher. Merchants in the eastern countries | —s are ‘ great a oe of cae r po 
are accustomed to travel in large companies or} \y@ 3) Very large, Strong, and peautr us Soe 

. . | the Gold ; nile Rambler. 

Caravans in order to protect themselves against | 2° wena [Juvenile 
tobbers and wild beasts. For how much did they} 
sel] Joseph? j 

Pupil. For twenty pieces of silver. 
a — they? A FABLE. 


vemiee. Some suppose the pieces were shek-' A frog residing in the bank of an old hedge, 
“ls, which are commonly reckoned at about half, heard a laborer that was at work close by state, 
adollar each; if so, the price of Joseph was about | that he had orders, when he had cleared some 
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How | HE FROG AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 





a dollars. They no doubt sold him very cheap, | ground on which he was working, to root up the 
the ‘sake of making a quick bargain, and get- bank and remove the ditch. He immediately 


lowed him up. 

Children, kindly warned of danger, often run 
into it, like this silly fly. They are not caught 
in the spider’s web, for that is to catch flies, and 
not children; but they are often scalded, burnt, 
drowned, run over, or break their bones by terri 
ble falls; when had they only minded what was, 
said to them, they would have escaped. 

Sin is more venomous and savage than the spi- 
der, and it is kind indeed of those who warn us 
against running into its jaws; but if in spite of 
every warning, we still venture, and lie, swear, 
steal, break the Sabbath, and do other wicked 
things, we shall find, too late, that ‘‘ the end of 
these things is death.” ab. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
LITTLE GEORGE AND HIS BIBLE, 

George was the youngest son of his parents. 
When about four years and a half old, God gave 
him a little sister. He saw that she was a lovely 
infant, and he loved her very much, and could 
not be persuaded to part with her; but often wept 
when friends urged him to do so. But one day 
when a lady called and said to him, “George, 
what will you take for the baby: George an- 
swered, “I will take a pretty Bible.” , His 
mother said, she presumed he did not understand 
the question. The lady then said, ‘‘ May I take 


‘the baby home and give you a Bible?” He said, 


‘© Ves; one that has my prayers in it ” (probably 
meaning one suitable to use at family worshp;) 
but the tears in his eyes told the struggle that 
rent his heart. A few days after, George was at 
the house of this neighbor, and she inquired 
again about the exchange. He still adhered to 
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it; but when he returned home, he came into his 
mother’s room, and said, weeping, ‘‘ I want the 
baby, and I want a Bible too.” His mother told 
him he should have a Bible without selling his 
little sister to buy one. And in a few days, 
George was very happy with his little sister and 
a nice new Bible of his own. 

Now, dear children, how much would you give 
for a Bible? Suppose some person should pro- 
pose to give you what you most desired. What 
do you think would first come into your mind? 
Would it be a new hat, a new dress, or some 
pretty toys? Or would you prefer a Bible? In- 
form me, children, how much would you give for 
a book from heaven, that would tell you how you 
might be good, and make all good people love 
you? How you might be happy while you live, 
and go to heaven when you die, and be happy 
forever? Would not such a book as this be worth 
more than all the toys and nice clothes you could 
get? Most certainly it would. Such a book is 
the Bible. Now, dear children, seek to obtain, 
each one of you, a Bible. Read it diligently and 


prayerfully, and follow its directions; then you 
will certainly be wiser and happier than if you 
were kings or queens, and had all the riches you 
would desire, but were destitute of this precious 


A Moruer. 


guide to heaven. 





RELIGION. 








From the Female Advocate. 
THE MOTHER’S REWARD. 

1 saw a little black cloud rising in the western 
horizon. In a few moments it spread over the 
expanse of heaven, and watered the earth with a 
genial shower. I saw a little rivulet start from a 
mountain, winding its way through the valley 
and meadows, receiving each tributary rill which 
it met in its course, till it became a mighty stream, 
bearing on its bosom the merchandise of many 
nations, and the various productions of the adja- 
cent country. 

I saw a little seed dropped into the earth. The 
dews descended; the sun rose upon it; it started 
into life. In a little time, it spread its branches, 
and became a shelter from the heat, ‘‘and the 
fowls of heaven lodged in its branches.”’ 

I saw a little smiling boy stand by the side of 
his mother, and heard him repeat from her lips 
onc of the sweet songs of Zion. I saw him kneel 
at her feet, and pray that Jesus would bless his 
dear parents, the world of mankind, and keep 
him from temptation. In a little time, I saw him 
with the books of the classics under his arm, 
= alone buried in deep thought. I went 
into a Sabbath School, and heard him saying to 
a little group that surrounded him, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” Ina few months I went 





lowing is related of him, when he was once in his camp 
before Werben. He had been alone in the cabinet of 
his pavilion some hours together, and none of his at- 
tendants, at these seasons, durst interrupt him. At 
length, however, a favorite of his, having some impor- 
tant matter to tell him, came softly to the door, and 
looking in, beheld the king very devoutly on his knees 
at prayer. Fearing to molest hii in that exercise, he 
was about to withhraw his head, when the king espied 
him and bidding him come in, said, ‘ You wonder to see 
me in this posture, since I have so many thousands of 
subjects to pray for me; but I tell you, that no man 
has more need to pray for himself, than he, who, be- 
ing obliged to render account of his actions to none but 
God, is for that reason, more closely assaulted by the 
devil, than all other men besides.” 
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MISCELL 
"Selected for the Fouth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 

Sept. 22. Sab. Myson, obey my voice. 
23. Mon. Ye did run well, who did hinder? 
24. Tues. So run that ye may obtan. 
25. Wed. Do Justly. 
26. Thurs. Love mercy. 
27, Fri. Walk humbly with thy God. 
28. Sat. Who is a God like unto thee? 
‘** A single text well followed, and put into practice | 
every day would make no bad figure at the year’s end.” 
Hannan More. 














MY MINISTER. 


I shall never forget how kindly my minister addres- 
sed me, asl once asked his advice on ‘an impor- 
tant undertaking. His enquiries were—‘ Have youcon- 
sidered it well? Do you think that, inthis way, you 
can better promote the interests of Christ’s kingdom? 
Do you feel willing to sacrifice everything, if so be, 
you can be instrumental of doing good?’ ‘You must 
consider,’ said he,‘ that it isa great thing to enter in- 
to the service of the Lord; and if we are unfaithful we 
shall but bring deeper anguish upon our souls? And } 
always before giving his advice, my minister would con- 
sider the subject in all its bearings—and set before the 
inquirer the obligations under which he would place 
himself, should he conclude to enter more immediate- 
ly into the vineyard of the Lord. Never was one more 
jealous for the honor of religion than was he. And 
he was always the sume—never losing sight of bis di- 
vine Master, no matter where, or in what circumstan- 
ces he was placed. Who can doubt then that sucha 
man was beloved by the church of Christ on earth, and 
that many hearts bled when they heard the unwel- 
come news that a faithful pastor was no more. 

(S$. S. Instructer. 








From the News. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


I have in my class a little girl about the age of 8 
ears, who is in the habit of beginning on Monday to 
earn her lessons, and then looks at it every day, for 

fear of forgetting it. She came to see me last ‘Tuesday, 
and said, ‘* MissS. I hope you are not offended at me 
for not coming to school last Sabbath, I was on my 
way there, but I met my father, and he told me, it 














into the sanctuary, and heard him reasoning of | 
**righteousness,temperance,and judgment to come.’ 
"I looked and saw that same mother, at whose feet 
he had knelt, and from whose lips he had learned 
to lisp the name of Emmanuel. Her hair was 
whitened with the frosts of winter, and on her 
cheek was many a furrow; but meekness sat on 


would rain,I had better return, for it was too far, (as she 
had almost two miles to go.) I was very sorry to be 
absent from school, and thought you would wonder 
why I was not there. I wanted to come to see you 
yesterday, but I could not, so mother let me come to- 
day, to ask pardon, tell you the reason, and know where 
my lesson is. I must begin soon, or I will not know all 
my references, and you will not love me.” I told her 
I was much pleased to find her so very attentive to her 





her brow, and heaven beamed in her dim eye, 
glistening with a tear; and I thought I saw in| 





lessons, and so afarid of offending her teacher. “ Being 
quite unwell last Sabbath, I was not at school myself, | 


that tear, the moving of a mother’s heart, while | ut Iheard you were notthere, as I enquired who was 


she reverted to days gone by, when this Boaner- | 


ges was first putting into life, hanging on her lips, 


listening to the voice of i ion, and inquiring | A ; : 
5 instruction, and inquiring | short account of little Mary, will excite others to great- | 


in child-like simplicity, the way to be good; and 
I said this’is the rich harvest of a mother’s toil; 
these are the rich sheaves of that precious seed, 
which probably was sown in weeping, and shall 
bring down your grey hairs, not with ‘ sorrow to 


the grave;”’ but in the harbor of rest you shall | 


jook down on him, who will “arise and call you 
blessed,” and finally greet you where hope is 
swallowed up in fruition, and prayer in praise. 





ROYAL PIETY. 
Of all the virtues which united in the character of 


Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, that which 
erowned the whole wa 


{ 


absent. ‘O,? said she, ‘I hcpe you will be well next Sab- 
bath, you will be there then.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I will.’ “Well 
‘then I must get my lesson good.” Now I hope this} 


| 


er diligence. With what a light heart would teachers | 
, come to their classes were all like her; if all scholars } 
loved their teacher as she does, then, more good might | 
| be done. A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. | 
. 
Duxe anp Draxe.—I could not help thinking of a | 
droll anecdote the Duke of Leeds told me. ‘This noble- | 
man was very affable with his tenants and people; one | 
| of them came up to him one day when he was riding, | 
| and told him he had a great favor to beg of him. ‘The 
| duke asked him what it was, The man replied, after 
; some hesitation, that he had a little boy who plagued 





| him day and night to let him see the duke, and that, | ~ 


| as his grace was now close to his cottage, he would, 


shis exemplary piety. The fol-! perhaps, do him the favor to let his son look at him, ' have audience next week. So shall “P. W. A,” 


a 


The duke a consented, and rode laughing to the 
cottage, where the delighted father ran in and fetched 
his child. ‘The boy stood amazed, looked at the iniq- 
dle-aged gentleman of not very comanding exterior 
before him, of whose greatness and power he had 
heard much; gazed at him a long time; then touch. 
ed him; and suddenly asked, “Can you swim? 
** No, my good boy,” said the duke. ‘Can you fly?» 
‘No I can’t fly neither.” ‘ Then I like father’s drake 
better, for hecan do both.”— Tour ofa German Pringe. 








POETRY. 








LOVE. 

Oh, if there is one law above the rest, 
Written in Wisdom—if there is a word, 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsun’d temper of a child— 

If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of ill—’tis human love! 

God has made nothing worthy of contempt; 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 
When man’s best monuments wear fast away. 
The law of heaven is love, and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion, and profan’d 
To its unholy uses through all time, 

Still the eternal principle is pure; 

And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, we but see 

The lavish measures in which love is given. 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 
For every bird that sings above its head, 

And every creature feeding on the hills, 

And every tree and flower, and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love, 
And how they err who in a world like this 


Find any thing to hate but human pride. N. P. W. 





A LITTLE BOY TO HIS FATHER, AT SUNRISE ON 
A MORNING IN SPRING. 


It is refreshing to turn from the agitations of the adult world to 
“home sweet home,” and listen to the warblings of an artless @ild. 


Fatuer, awake! it is not night; 

The sun is up, the sky is bright, 

The birds have left their leafy nests, 
And joys are struggling from their breasts. 
1 cannot sleep; I hear them say, 

** Morn is the childhood of the day; 

Be up, for morn in life’s career 

Should be as cheerful, bright and dear. 
Come forth and breathe the balmy air, 
A thousand sweets are floating there 

A thousand sounds are mingling wild, 
Come forth with us, fond waking child.” 
Father, awake; and take thy boy 

To hear this matin burst of joy, 

To see the world all bright with dew— 
Father, I want to go with you. 

You told me, God, though very high 
Above the sun, ahove the sky, 

Is prais’d by creatures here below— 
The birds are praising him, I know’ 
And those soft twinklings of the leaves, 
With every moan the ocean heaves, 
Are all to Him a grateful song— 
Father, how can you sleep so long? 

My little hymns, I think, would please 
His list’ning ear, as well as these, 
Ifthou would’st wake and teach my tongue 
To join the birds in morning song. 

I hear them now among the trees; 

I hear the humming of the bees— 

It seems as though my heart would break— 


Father, dear father, do awake! 
London Youth's Magazine. 


THE SABBATH BELL. 
How sweetly sounds the Sabbath bell! 
Of heavenly things it seems to tell, 
Of pleasures that will never end 
With those who make the Lord their friend. 
Sinners attend !—it speaks to you, 
And tells you of a Saviour too; 
A Saviour ready to forgive— 
O, hear his voice and turn and live. 
There’s mercy in its solemn sound, 
Proclaiming to the world around, 
That all who will, may taste and see 
Redeeming love and grace are free.—S. S. Ins 
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To Co 
nication from our esteemed friend “F. of Stockbridge.” She 


mmu- 


rrespondents.—We are happy in having received a Co airall 





